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bellion. I told him about you. He asked what you were
studying and I told him you were reading law. 'Very
useful in India/ he said, and smiled."
I read mother's letter again. She had referred to him
for the first time as Gandhiji. Hitherto it was just
"Gandhi." The suffix was a term of respect.
At this distance it was not possible to judge the re-
sults of all the little changes that had taken place in
India or understand the significance of the greater
political events which had occurred during my absence
from home.
There had been two civil disobedience movements
with arrests and imprisonments or, as the latter were
termed, "detention during His Majesty's pleasure,"
which was another phrase for imprisonment without
trial.
There were several attempts at conciliation and
finally the Round Table Conference at which the repre-
sentatives of Britain and India sat in the hope of
thrashing out their differences. Like all historic mo-
ments, all this is now only of academic interest.
Finally, in February, 1938, I left England to return
home.
The bleak outlook of Tilbury Docks on a cold Feb-
ruary morning receded as my ship sailed. Three friends
waved me goodbye. As a parting gift they brought back
to me my cigarette case which was nestling in pawn.
My wallet was empty except for a three ha'penny stamp.
As I watched the English landscape fade, I felt a
little sad at leaving England where I had spent eight
of the most impressionable years of my life and where
I had enjoyed a freedom of living, of thinking and of
feeling, which I was not sure I would be able to retain